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Art. XXA r II[. — The Past and Present Condition of the 
Deyrah Dhoon; in a Letter from J. D. Mac Donald, Esq., 
of the Bengal Infantry, to Colonel S vices, F.ll.S. 

(Read December \7th, 18-12.) 

Tin! Deyrah Dhoon, or, perhaps, more properly, Dehra Dhoon, is n 
valley cut ofT from the Dooub of the Ganges and Jumna by the 
Sevallie range of hills (average height about 2000 feet), which runs 
from the Ganges, at Hurdwar, in a north-westerly direction to the 
Jumna. Parallel with this range, to the northeast, is the first blue 
range of the Himalayas, on which Mussoorie and Landour are situ- 
ated. Between these ranges, which are at an average distance from 
eacli other of about eigiit miles, lies the valley of the Dhoon. The 
bases of the hills, and a portion of the valley adjoining them, on 
each side, are covered with forests of very valuable timber. The 
centre of the valley, along its whole length, is open, with one trifling 
exception; and, where not cultivated, is covered wiiih grass jungle, 
and a sprinkling of trees, both solitary and in clumps or belts, 
which, from a distance, gives the country a most park-like appear- 
ance. The town of Deyrah, and the cantonments of the Sirmoor 
battalion, stand in the middle of the valley, where it is intersected 
in its length by a road from the Ganges to the Jumna, and in its 
breadth by another from the plains of Indus, (through the Sevallie 
range.) to the Sanatorium of Mussoorie and Landour. The latter is 
fourteen miles from Deyrah, (half of which is ascent, the dep6t 
being about C300 feet above the valley,) and 7500 feet above the 
level of the sea. The water-shed, called here "pani dal," also 
is near Deyrah, and streams rising on the one side of it run to the 
Ganges, on the other to the Jumna. These streams are large, 
increasing as they get nearer to the great rivers; very pure and 
clear; and, being of considerable rapidity, are well calculated to 
turn machinery, or to be turned out of their channels to irrigate the 
country as they pass. 

In traditionary lore, this country beats even my native Gram- 
pians. There is not a river, or hill, or a valley in the neighbour- 
hood to which the natives do not attach traditions that run back to 
the days of pure romance, that is, fiction. Leaving these for the 
present — though several of them arc by no means devoid of interest 
— I will confine myself to the probable and practical; and, for that 
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purpose, it will not be necessary to go back further than the days 
of Jehangir, who bestowed the Dhoon in Jayhlr, or as a feudal 
fief, according to Asiatic custom, and to that of the Normans, on 
one of his Mohammedan Sirdars or Chiefs. This man, whose name 
can hardly be traced among his titles, and the terms of endearment 
still bestowed on him in the Dhoon, was a jewel of a conqueror ! 
He must indeed have been a man of rare prudence and virtue. I 
cannot learn the state in which he found the Dhoou; but he left it, 
when removed by death, a perfect garden. The land richly culti- 
vated; canals and aqueducts in various directions; orchards or 
mango topes, still in existence; and a dense population attested his 
industry and protecting benevolence. After the death of this 
Mohammedan, the Dhoon became a bone of contention among the 
neighbouring Rajas, and in the lapse of years, after the death of the 
Emperor Aurungzeb, different Chiefs held alternate sway, according 
to the strength of their retinue, or the extent of their bribes to the 
Amlah of the already fast-declining throne of Delhi. 

After many struggles and changes, the Dhoon came into the 
possession of the Srinuggur Raja, some 150 years ago, who 
managed it, for many years, by means of deputies, called Mutsad- 
dis. In the course of time, the appointment became hereditary in 
one family; and that family waxing rich, and, as a natural conse- 
quence saucy, it became at last so audacious as to beard the Raja, 
and set his orders at defiance. War on a petty scale ensued; the 
llaja of the day trying to turn out the Mutsaddi, and he endea- 
vouring to hold his own. Then the distresses of the Dhoon were 
consummated. Any village that sided with the llaja was plundered 
by the Mutsaddi's people; and those who showed favour to the 
deputy were pillaged in their turn by the Raja's men, when they 
got the upper hand. This state of things continued for years. 
At last the Raja called in the assistance of his brother, Raja of 
Nahun or Sirmoor. The latter succeeded in taking the Dhoon from 
the Mutsaddi; but it seems he "fought for his own hand," for, 
instead of restoring it to his friend, be held it on his own account 
for some six years, during which time — as if its own feuds did not 
bring misery enough — it was two or three times overrun by the 
Mahrattas. At length the Srinuggur Raja again obtained posses- 
sion, but had not held it long when he was deprived, not only of 
the Dhoon, but of his own territory of Sriuuggur, by the Goorkhas. 
These hardy hill-men — the most severe task-masters the poor 
Dhoon ever had — ruled it with an iron hand for about twelve 
years, by the end of which time they came into contact with the 
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Company, and speedily lost their sovereignty along this frontier. 
The celebrated fort of Kolunga was their last strong- hold in the 
Dhoonj and on its capture by the Company, after a memorable 
defence, during which General Gillespie, and many oflicers and men, 
were killed, the Goorkha rule, beyond their own kingdom of Nepal, 
ceased entirely. The Company, on dispossessing the Goorkhas, 
annexed the Dhoon to their own provinces, but restored the Srinug- 
gur territories to the Rnja. 

It requires no illustration, after the above recital, to account for 
the valley being, by the time the Company got possession of it, 
almost depopulated. The wonder is, that any inhabitants were left 
in a country that had been made the battle-field of so many ruthless 
factions for nearly a century. It necessarily required many years 
for such a country to recover itself j and the Company could not, or 
did not, do more than grant the miserable remnants of the popula- 
tion protection from dacoits, and other marauders, (the sure followers 
of u state of anarchy and misrule,) and lay very light assessments 
on the cultivated land. This wus not enough; the population was 
nearly extirpated, and those families that had found refuge in the 
plains, or in the neighbouring hills, were unable to resume their 
agricultural operations in the Dhoon without asistunce. The jungle 
had also, in the mean time, become so rank, that even amidst the 
ruins of old villages, and in the heart of the mango gardens of more 
happy days, the malaria was so deadly, that even people who had 
been born in the place were unable to live there as it then stood, 
and were without capital to make the necessary clearance. 

Years passed on, during which scarcely any amelioration took 
place in the condition of the cultivators. Many, indeed, returned to 
the homes of their fathers, but it was only to drag out a life of 
squalid wretchedness upon small and isolated patches in the heart 
of a jungle which they were unable to subdue, — a jungle that not 
only nursed the yearly pestilence that consumed them, (the miasma 
is most deadly in August, September, and October,) but also har- 
boured wild beasts, with whom they had to struggle for the posses, 
sion of their scanty crops, and sometimes for their own lives, as 
well as those of their cattle. In those days, European enterprise 
was discouraged, as connected with agricultural operations in the 
Dhoon, — the Hon. Mr. Shore, then toliticul Agent, an amiuble and 
clear-headed man, and a most excellent civil servant, whose name is 
still venerated in the Dhoon, being of opinion that an acquaintance 
with Europeans contaminated the natives. 

Doctor lloyle's recommendation led, about fifteen yeurs ugo, to the 
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establishment of the Sanatorium of Landour and Mussoorie, which 
are, in fact, one — Landour contains the Convalescent Depot and 
Bazaar, and Mussoorie is a continuation of the settlement " out of 
Cantonments." First, a lover of the potato cultivated that cele- 
brated root there, with such success that he was induced to build a 
cottage within his potato garden. Another gentleman was seduced 
by the example; and soon these retreats, from being merely the 
scenes of occasional pic-nics, became the favourite resort of families 
during the hot weather. The establishment of the Depftt suc- 
ceeded 5 and now the jagged and uneven ridge, at a height of between 
C00O and 8000 feet, is studded with cottages to the number of 
upwards of a hundred, extending over a distance of from eight to 
ten miles. The only rule has been the whim of the builder. Sites 
were chosen on account of the shelter or the exposure, the view or 
the retirement; and the buildings seem scattered over the uneven 
summits of the ridge, and its projecting promontories, as if strewed 
by the gods of the mountain in some frolic ! Each peak and 
pinnacle is surmounted by a residence as fantastic in its archi- 
tecture as its situation is picturesque, and the whole, as seen from 
the Dhoon, resembles a straggling flock of sheep at graze ; I mean 
while ones, such as we see in Europe, for you know there arc many 
black sheep in this country. 

The establishment of the settlement of Mussoorie one would 
think could not fail to have a beneficial effect on the agricultural 
u flairs of the Dhoon, as affording such a near and advantageous 
murt for its produce; yet such was not the case, or the result was 
not felt. The Dhoon was too much depressed, and the causes 
already mentioned proved too strong for the cultivators to cope 
with without capital, skill, or energy. The new settlement conse- 
quently continued for many years to draw its supplies from the 
Saharunpore district, and the other adjoining provinces. 

During the year 1837, a number of gentlemen, including mem- 
bers of the civil and military services, as well ns others unconnected 
with Government, applied for and obtained grants of land in the 
Dcyrah Dhoon, on the same terms' as those upon which land had 
been granted to settlers of Gorukhpoor, and other waste districts. 
At this time there were, say from 20,000 to 25,000 acres of the 
whole area of the Dhoon under cultivation; the remaining portion 
Was a vast wilderness, filled with wild elephants, tigers, bears, deer, 
&c., the whole more or less unhealthy, malaria (from the extent of 

' Kor these terms, and the present extent of the giant, sec Appendix, Kos. 
I. mid II. 
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rank vegetation) prevailing to a great degree from the setting in of 
the rains until the end of October. " It is now amusing," writes 
Mr. Mc Gregor, " were it not equally mortifying, to think of the 
very sanguine expectations that were then entertained by the pro- 
prietors. Some of them had voluminous calculations fairly drawn 
out, which most incontcstibly proved (on paper) that large fortunes 
must he realized in a very few years j and although I myself was 
never led away by these hopes, I did expect very different results to 
liny that have yet taken place." 

The easy terms on which the grantees were to hold the lands, 
compared with those obtained in the Sahuruupoor, and the neigh- 
bouring districts, the inhabitants of which would be their only com- 
petitors in the market — they being so much nearer the great marts 
for farm produce (Landour and Mussoorie), which would give 
them the advantage of 12 or 18 per cent, in carriage alone — and the 
known fertility of the soil, were facts on which sanguine hopes 
might have been based of converting the grant into un estate that 
would yield a handsome return in a few years. 

The very luxuriant growth of the indigo plant, and the sugar- 
cane also, encouraged the hope that those two staple articles (indigo 
and sugar) could be produced to much advantage. To them, and 
to the cultivation of the indigenous grains of the country, namely, 
wheat, barley, rice, maize, &c, attention was immediately directed. 

Before anything could be done, however, it was evident that 
people must be procured; lor so scant was the population, that, 
except in the immediate vicinity of the station of Deyrah, guides 
were required to thread a country where there are now good 
roads and many villages. To obtain a population, therefore, were 
the thoughts of all the grantees directed} and circumstances, 
which afterwards proved ruinously deceptive, seemed at the time to 
favour their views. At the very time that the grantees commenced 
their operations, the famine of 1837 was devastating Upper India; 
and while fertile soil was here lying waste, for want of cultivators, 
thousands of that class were dying of starvation in the Delhi, 
Minpoorec, Agra, Cawnpoor, and other districts. Agents were, 
therefore, sent to engage the starving peasantry of these districts to 
emigrate to the Dhoon at the expense of the grantees, who had thus 
the satisfaction of knowing that they were rescuing hundreds of 
families from ruin, and of thinking that they were effectually peopling 
their grants at the same time. In this manner, and at very great 
expense, several thousands of the poor sufferers were rescued 
from starvation, and brought into the Dhoon. Houses were built 
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for them; daily food was supplied to themselves and families; and 
when so far recruited as to be able to work, the greater part were 
furnished with cattle, ploughs, subsistence, seed, and, in short, 
everything necessary to set them up as cultivators, and to support 
them till they had reaped one crop. The remainder were retained 
as hired servants, on monthly wages, and sent, to the number of 
several hundreds, to plough mid prepare land for indigo, sugar, fkc. : 

During the first six months of 1838, everything went on beauti- 
fully. The new-comers were contented and happy; the climate was 
delightful; a great quantity of land had been broken up, and sown 
with indigo, rice, &c. In short, nothing could be more satisfactory 
and cheering than the aspect of affairs on the 1st of July, 1838. 
But this appearance was utterly deceptive. The proprietors of the 
grants were standing on a loaded mine, of the existence of which 
not one of them had the least ideu. 

The rains set in about the middle of this month (July), and it is 
now known that malaria commits fearful ravages among those 
exposed to it between the months of July and October in the Dlioon 
jungles. The poor people who had been brought from the plains 
had not thoroughly recovered from the shock which their constitu- 
tions had received from the famine which had made them involun- 
tary emigrants. Fever and ague made their appearance among 
them about the middle of July, and for the next two months, though 
the mortality was not great, the suffering was immense. 

I cannot give you a better idea of the slate of the grants at the 
end of the month of October, than by quoting the words of 
Mr. Mac Grcgor, who at that time had charge of a considerable 
portion of land on the banks of the Jumna. On the 1 2th of 
September, he was taken ill of "jungle-fever." The violence of the 
attack was so severe, that he was obliged to leave the grants, and 
go to Mussoorie for medical aid, where for some time his life was 
despaired of. By the 20th of October he was sufficiently recovered 
to return to the scene of his labours. 

He writes: — '* Of several hundreds whom I had left on the grant, 
and left fully provided with food, medicine, and five native medical 
attendants, and who, now that the sickly season was over, I hoped 
would all be very soon able to resume their labours, only thirty-eight 
souls remained. Of the rest, several had died (about ten per cent.), 
and the remainder had run awny to the plains, carrying off with them 
the tools and implements with which they had been supplied. Some 
were even so impudently ungrateful as to carry off with them cattle 
entrusted to their care." Times had mended in the Dooab, and 
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these unhappy exiles were but too glad to get baek to their own 
homes, now that starvation no longer stared them iu the face. No 
attempt was ever made to induce them to return; or even to restore 
the property they had taken away. 

At the end of 1838, the results of the first year's experiment 
were as follows : — The grantees were convinced of the extreme ferti- 
lity of the soil j for everything that was tried grew most luxuriantly, 
such ns indigo, rice of various kinds, maize, &c. and of the finest 
quality of indigo that might be produced; for the few maunds, 
made before sickness had completely paralyzed the energies of the 
workmen, were of a superior description; but the unhcalthincss of 
the locality was undeniable, and not to he borne up against. I do 
not believe that a single person, European or native, engaged on the 
grants during the period I have mentioned escaped fever. Thus the 
grantees had the mortification to see splendid rice crops left to rot 
on the ground, in the very time, too, when famine was devastating 
Upper India, for want of hands to reap them. The valley was at this 
time divided into several grants, and belonging to different parties. 

By combinations, coalitions, and purchases, effected at different 
periods, all the grants of any consequence are now one property, or 
belonging to one proprietary body, of which Mr. Mac Gregor is sole 
manager. The result of the combined efforts since the commence- 
ment is only that they have now 1050 families of asamis, or sub- 
tenants, cultivating from eight to ten acres each, and paying, on an 
average, eighteen rupees per annum; but they would require double 
this number of asamis, or cultivators, to give a return that would 
support an European manager, besides the indispensable native 
establishments, and afford a surplus equal to the ordinary interest 
for the money sunk. 

The difficulties that were so alarming at first, and which rendered 
European management indispensable, no longer exist: the settle- 
ment of asamis is become a matter of routine, conducted by 
natives. Mr. Mac Gregor is at present, I believe, engaged in per- 
fecting a system of native superintendence, initiating into its details 
clever natives, (who are better calculated to conduct the routine of 
village management, when once that routine has been fixed, than 
Europeans arc), preparatory to making over the management to 
them, which, under rules and regulations drawn out for their guid- 
ance, and tinder the surveillance of some of the partners iu the 
neighbourhood, they will be able to conduct at one-half of the 
present expense. 

Though the result of their endeavours has not realised the 
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expectations of the most moderate-minded of the grantees, yet it is 
not to be supposed that but little good has been effected. The com- 
fortable settlement of a thousand families that would otherwise have 
starved, or led a life of wretchedness, and the recovery of 10,000 
acres from the jungle 1 , are matters of satisfaction, though, as yet, 
not of much profit. The cultivation has, no doubt, added much to 
the healthiness and to the beauty of the valley, but much yet 
remains to be done; nnd without the assistance of government, in 
draining swamps and opening cuts or canals from the main streams, 
some of the grants that as yet remain untouched on account of their 
insalubrity, and others on account of the want of water for drinking, 
must be abandoned. 

If the proprietors throw tip the unhealthy grants', they revert 
to government; and it is not likely that any other adventurers or 
natives will ever attempt to clear away and cultivate that which the 
present grantees, even with such superior means at their command, 
have abandoned. These unhealthy spots, therefore, are likely, if 
government do not interfere, to remain untouched; and to be, not 
only unhealthy in themselves, but hot-beds for fever, and for gene- 
rating malaria enough to poison the whole valley. Government has 
already cut one small canal, which is of much benefit; and the 
grantees have, at their own expense, made several still smaller ones 
also of much use: and had they (the grantees) not suffered such 
heavy losses by the absconding of so many asitmis, or cultivators, 
they would, of their own accord, have drained swamps, and cut 
more canals. But the capital at their disposal has already been 
expended; and without assistance from government, these grants 
cannot improve much in point of climate, the grand desideratum, 
for many years to come. 

At present, for an outlay of 250,000 rupees, returns do not 
exceed from 18,000 to 20,000 rupees per annum, of which sum about 
one-half is expended in management. It is to be observed that of the 
above sum, not one-half has been expended on that which has turned 
out the only source of return, namely, the present sub-tenants ; the 
remainder has been thrown away on those who have absconded, on 
experiments, buildings, and on unproductive establishments. 

It is true that money laid out on advances to nsamis will yield, 
if they remain and are tolerably industrious, forty per cent, per 
annum; but in the infancy of the speculation, much money was lost 
in the purchase of experience, before people knew what would pay, 

1 Sco Note in Appendix. 

2 The unhealthy grants nro marked * in the bccoih! note. 
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and what would not; and consequently the gross returns now barely 
equal what the spirited capitalists would receive had they invested 
their money in government securities. Their zeal, enterprise, and 
perseverance, deserved a better fate; and it is to be hoped that 
government, by contributing to the healthiness and capabilities of 
the valley, will enable the grantees to bring the whole of their grants 
tinder cultivation, — a measure which would not only enable them to 
recover their lee-way, but be of immense public benefit. 

I shall now add a few words under the heads of Climate, Popu- 
lation, kc, though at the risk of repeating much of what I have 
already said. 

Climate. 

Where the country is cleared, and at some distance from swamps 
and dense jungle, the climate is good; and, under these circum- 
stances, sickness does not equal that of the plains. In fact, I con- 
sider the Dhoon, except from July to the end of the rains in October, 
when fever and nguc prevail to a great degree, to be, in point of 
climate and salubrity, preferable to any other part I have seen in 
India. It is also found, even during the unhealthy season, that 
people get seasoned to the climate after the first year or two, and 
arc less incommoded, as these complaints are generally confined to 
new comers. Mortality is generally occasioned by debility, the 
effects of continued attacks of fever and ague, or from that severe 
scourge the Dhoon or pakka jungle fever'. I have no doubt that 
were the causes of these diseases removed, namely, rank jungle 
vegetation, and swamps, producing malaria, the effect on the salu- 
brity of the valley would be in proportion. You will perceive, by a 
Meteorological Table in the Appendix, that the mere temperature is 
not sufficient to produce fevers, as is the case in most other parts of 
India. The average temperature for the years 1840 and 1841 does 
not exceed 75°; neither is the transition from hot to cold so great, 
nor so sudden, in proportion to the temperature, as in the plains of 
India. From July to the end of September the quantity of rain in 
the Dhoon is in excess of what falls in the Dooub, and other parts 
of the continent of India. The hot winds never blow in this happy 
(at least, as far as temperature is concerned,) valley. The sports- 
man may wander about the whole day with but common precautions 
(such as sola topis, &c.) against the effects of the sun ; in fact, he 
may have as many hunting days as his less fortunate brother (in 
respect to variety and quantity of game) in your more northern 
climes. 

1 Sco Appendix, No. 0. 
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Soil. 
The soil is generally a fine deep mould, except in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the station of Dcyrah; and where stones, gravel, 
&c, have been deposited by hill-torrents. The produce of the land 
varies with the degree of pains tukcu with the cultivation. With 
the same attention and care, I doubt not but the Dhoon would give 
a higher return than land in the plains. 

Pricks. 

Prices vary greatly; thus, in some years produce sells much 
dearer in the Dhoon than in the plains, and vice vcrsd. Last year 
grain was forty per cent, dearer in the Dhoon than at Delhi ; this 
year it is about forty per cent, cheaper. By the supply of oats from 
the farms, the price of grain in the Landour market has been reduced 
considerably. 

For the natural productions of the Dhoon I refer you to the pub- 
lished reports of the Hon. Mr. Shore (Calcutta, I think, 1826), and 
to Captain Brown, and to the Bengal and Agra Guide and Gazetteer 
of 1841, in all of which you will find them enumerated. Of none of 
these have the grantees availed themselves as articles of commerce, 
as all the unoccupied portion of the Dhoon is open to people to take 
away what natural productions they fancy. Thus the natives arc 
able to bring into the market building materials, for which there is 
great demand at Landour and Mussoorie, at prices which would 
hardly remunerate the grantees. 

Tkees, Grain, etc., lately introduced, and the Results. 

Various ornamental trees, as well as those which may at some 
future period be valuable as timber, liavu been introduced on a small 
scale; and all appear to thrive well. The tea shrub was introduced 
by Mr. G. II. Smith, of the Civil Service, in 1838, and is found to 
thrive admirably; and government has established an experimental 
nursery, with a view of ascertaining if this product can be raisod 
with advantage. As far as two years' experiment enables Dr. Fal- 
coner, the Superintendent of Government Gardens, N. W. P., to form 
an opinion, the tea-tree will thrive as well, if not better in the 
Dhoon, than in any part of the continent of India. One of the tea 
plants has, for two years past, produced and matured seed. Indigo, 
and Otaheite and Mauritius sugar-cane have also been introduced; 
but heavy losses have as yet been sustained from these sources, from 
the thinness of the population, and other causes, which have operated 
against carrying on the manufacture of indigo and sugar on a suffi- 
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ciently large scale. Cotton of improved varieties, American maize, 
various cereal grains from all parts of the world have been intro- 
duced, but have not been as yet cultivated on a sufficiently extended 
scale to warrant any decided opinion being formed regarding them. 
The mulberry-tree grows in great luxuriance. I am not aware that 
silk worms have ever been tried in the Dhoon; at ull events, I fear 
that a scanty population would be u bar to speculation with them. 
A small batch of indigo made in 1838 was pronounced by competent 
judges in Calcutta equal to the best Bengal blue. All attempts to 
breed live stock have proved abortive, owing to unforeseen causes, 
but principally to sufficient care not being devoted to the subject. 

Povulation. 

The population, in 1 823, according to the Hon. F. J. 

Shore, was 20,179 

Ditto, in 1838, according to Captain Brown, Revenue 

Surveyor 30,817 



Increase . . . 10,C38 

I believe no census has since been taken ; but I should say the total 
cannot now fall short of 50,000 souls. The station of Deyrah has 
gradually become a large town, in the neighbourhood of which are 
many houses, the property of Europeans, llajpoor has since sprung 
up a flourishing village. These, with the addition of the grants, can- 
not fail to make up the population to the number I have mentioned. 
The average population of the united grant from the 1st of June, 
1810, to 31st of May, 1842, was 2,320; number of deaths 93, being 
4 per cent. 

In concluding this paper, I do so in the belief that " there is not 
in the wide world a valley so sweet" as that of which it treats. In 
scenery it and its neighbourhood are certainly of the first order. I 
cannot, even though my prejudices prompt me to do so, compare 
my native hills and straths to them. It contains two of the noblest 
(and esteemed by the Hindus the holiest) of rivers. I allude, of 
course, to the Ganges and Jumna. As a sporting country, it is supe- 
rior to any in India. This is saying a great deal; but it will be allowed, 
when you consider the quantity and variety of game, including the 
wild elephant, with whom a tussle is a grander and more exciting 
affair than the much vaunted charge of the " Royal Bengal tiger," 
which is found also in great plenty. Mr. Mac Gregor shot one last 
year in his garden. The leopard, buffalo, deer, almost in endless 
variety, including the red deer of Scotland, here called barah singa 
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(twclvc-antlered). The bakur (Cervus muntjac), or barking deer, 
and hog, and spotted deer (Cervus axis), in great numbers. The fly- 
fishing in ttie Dhoon is perhaps superior to any in the world. 

A few years ago, Colonel Frederic Young kept a pack of imported 
English hounds at Deyrah, which he hunted regularly, affording 
much sport. 

In taking leave of Deyrah Dhoon, I fear I may have tired you 
already; should it happily be otherwise, I shall be delighted if I can 
give you any further information, and shall revert to the subject 
with pleasure. 

Note hy Colonel Sykes. 

[The preceding history of the Deyrah Dhoon manifests" the 
melancholy consequences resulting from the instability of the 
governments of India. During a vigorous and fostering native 
administration, everything flourishes and prospers, as if by magic; 
and, as magically, anarchy, ruin, and desolation follow conflicts for 
authority, changes of rulers, and abuse of power. The extension of 
British authority to the valley will remove the primary evil of 
ephemeral control; and by the grants of long leases, with fixed light 
assessments, and forbearance in the early introduction of our fiscal 
and judicial systems, the period may not be distant, when a 
tract of country so peculiarly favoured by geographical position, 
shall be restored to its pristine prosperity.] 
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No. 1. 



The terms on which the grants are held are as follows: — ■ 

« **•■** i'|, c conditions herein stated; that is to say, for the 
first fifty years, on the following engagements: — 

" 1st. To clear, according to the undermentioned proportions, 
the whole grant within the period of twenty years, with the exception 

of acres of irremedially barren land, and one-fourth of the 

remainder deducted, as approved of by government. 

" 2nd. To clear the jungle, and bring into cultivation the cultur- 
able land included in the grant within the period of twenty years. 

"3rd. If no commencement be made to clear within the first 
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year, the settlement to be void, and the grant resumable by govern- 
ment, who may settle it with any other persons. 

" 4th. If one-fourth of the whole culturable land be not cleared 
and cultivated within the first five years, the remainder to lapse to 
government, or a settlement to be made with any other person. 

" 5th. If one-half of the whole culturable land be not cleared and 
cultivated in ten years, the remainder to lapse to government, or a 
settlement be made with any other person. 

" (ith. If the whole culturable land be not cleared and cultivated 
in twenty years, the remainder to be at the disposal of government. 

" 7th. To pay, according to kistbandis in use in the Dhoun, 
the following yearly jamas, viz. [here in the warrant follow tables 
calculated for the indent of each grant separately, instead of copying 
any one of which, I will state the terms briefly, as follow: — To pay 
on the area, after deducting as in the 1st paragraph of these con- 
ditions, for the first three years, till the fourth year, 15 annas and 
i pie per 100 acres, increasing yearly till the forty-ninth year, when 
the payment per 100 acres will have increased to 76 rupees, 14 annas, 
and 5 pie per 100 acres, at which rate it remains fixed till the end 
of the lease of fifty years. The leases are then renewable at the 
ordinary rates of the district.] * * * These jamas arc to he 
recoverable according to the rules and regulations in force for the 
collection of the revenue from the Malguzars, farmers, &c, in cases 
of arrears. 

"8(h. The standard of measurement to be the British standard 
acre, consisting of 4840 square yards; and the government shall be 
at liberty to measure the land in the sixth, eleventh, and twenty-first 
years, with the view of ascertaining that the conditions respecting 
the clearance of the specified portion of land by each of these periods 
have been fulfilled. 

" pth. The grantees to erect boundary-marks round their grants, 
and to keep them in a state of repair. 

" 10th. The public highways are not considered included in the 
grants of land through which they run, and remain the property of 
the state. 

" 11th. The grantees are to pay a contribution of one per cent. 
per annum on the amount of their jama for the year, for the repairs 
of the high road, in lieu of all demands of the stute for repairing the 
high road. The grantees will have no claim on the government for 
making or repairing private roads. 

*' 12th. The right of government to take land for roads, canals, 
or other public purposes, in the mode laid down by regulation is to 
remain in force in land included in this grant. 
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" 13th. All right of way from the villages to watering places, 
anil from villages to the high roads, are to be respected; and any 
dispute to be settled by the officers in judicial charge of the Deyrah 
valley, under the control of the commissioner. 

" 14th. The right to all mineral product found within the grant is 
reserved to government; and the right to take limestones and other 
stones from the bed of any stream or river passing through the grant 
is reserved to the public: any persons are, therefore, at liberty to 
take the same without let or hindrance from the grantee. 

" 15th. The right to distribution of water for irrigation is reserved 
to the state: government will direct such cuts and sluices to be made 
as may appear proper. 

'* Kith. The grantees are bound to conform to such rules regard- 
ing police arrangement as may be determined on, and to appoint and 
support a gorayat for each inhabited village, if required. 

" 17th. The grantees are bound to conform to all regulations and 
acts of government, in common with all landholders. " 

The above are the conditions, which are most liberal; but, unfor- 
tunately, the unhealthiness of the valley neutralises the liberality of 
government. By-the-by, Condition No. 14 checks all mineralogical 
research, which is impolitic, in my opinion, though perhaps there 
may be some good cause for it. 



No. 2. 

The following Table shows very nearly the Contents of the Grants, 
and the Nature of their Soil. 



Names of Grants. 


Total 
Area In 
Acres. 


Deduct 
Irrcmcdlablo 
barrcn Acres. 


ItcmafiiB 
useful Acres. 


Deduct | as 
provided by 
Government. 


Area to bo 
engaged for. 


Arcadia - • 
Mnrklinm • - 
Hometown - - 
Attica ... 


049!) 

0001 

10,013 

C072 


1727 

2140 
01 Oil 
2213 


3772 

3710 

12,045 

.■innu 


043 

929 

3101 

005 


2029 
2707 
9404 
21)94 



The* Jogecwalla Forest, containing 11,490' acres, and Gosaecn- 
walla Forest, containing '2<JI}4 acres, have been applied for, but not 
confirmed. 

The Jumsfael Grant, containing about 7000 acres, has been 
confirmed; but I have not been able to ascertain its detailed 
measurement. 

* Tlioso marked with an asterisk nro particularly unhealthy. 
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No. 3. 

The unoccupied Lands in the District of Deyrnh Dhoon. 

The following is a Statement 1 of the unoccupied Forests and Lands in 
the District of Deyrah Dhoon. 



No. 
1 


NAMES. 


Fit for Cultivation. 


linrren. 


Total 
Acica. 


Cnpabloof 

yielding mi 

liuiiicdliito 

return. 


Not 

cnpablo of 

yielding an 

Immediate 

return. 


Hills, 
Foreata, 

and 
llaviuos. 


Waste. 


The Chundcrbunco Forcsl 


1704 


0401 


4901 


G34I 


10,077 


2 


Tlio Timlco Forest . . 


031 


0900 


2431 


4400 


13,043 


3 


Tlio Pirithecpoor Forest 


00 


2040 


... 


930 


3074 


4 


Tlio Chauudpoor Forest 


003 


1400 


... 


1734 


4005 


r, 


The Suhienspoor Forest 


1010 


6000 


3010 


0040 


15,GG0 


6 


The Umbarrco Forest . 


... 


1008 


0700 


1194 


7903 


7 


Tho Hornwnlla Forest . 


305 


1010 


... 


1243 


33G3 





The Hoolawalla Forest . 


2724 


0922 


6701 


G309 


20,700 


9 


Tho Soourcc Forest . . 


1CG0 






1337 


2000 


10 


Tho Molrowalla Forest . 


000 


3014 


2297 


3004 


10,905 


11 


The Miivaduh Forest • 


3SG1 


0GS0 


7711 


6010 


22,432 


12 


Tho Tliano Forest . . 


2433 


GG92 


... 


0000 


14,005 


13 


Tho unoccupied Lands at 
Kunliurwnlla . . . 


122 


... 


... 


07 


209 


14 


Tho Dccrpoor Forest . 


107 


178 


95 


140 


406 


10 


The Forest of the Dengnln 
nud Kuinbiilm Niulecs 


700 


13,100 


... 


C014 


19,024 


10 


Tho Forest of Motccchoor 


20G3 


10211 


0091 


0003 


10,940 


17 


The Jogccwalla Forest ■ 


0003 


1300 


... 


4020 


11,490 


HI 


The Ganges Khndar . 


11123 


... 


... 


1013 


2030 


1!) 


The Gosaccmvalla Forest 


2132 


... 


... 


032 


2904 


20 


The Dliolkoti Forest . 


900 


3301 


... 


3117 


7400 






30,5G4 


G5,370 


40,740 


(.0,040 




Totals . . 


93, 


J42 


100, 


700 


201,722 



Copied from " The Hills" newspaper, published at Mussooric. 
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No. 4. 
Average Temperature at Hopetown for 1840 and 1841. 



11140. 



January 


. 


. 583 


February 


. 


03 


March . 


> 


. 74 1 


April , 


* 


m 


May , 


i 


. mi 


Juno ', 


• 


, no 


July 


, 


. II3§ 


August . 


• 


in 5 


September 


. 


. in 


October . 


* 


75 


November , 


i 


. 07 


December 


■ 


013 


General average 


• 78j' g 



1841. 



January . 

February , , 

March , 

April . . 

May 

Juno . , 

July ' . 

August , , 

September 
October . , 

November 
December . , 

General avorago 

or '00007 in excess of 7-1 5 
The above nro llio averages of three observations daily — at sun-rise, the 

highest range during the day, and sun-set. The thermometer in n southern 

verandah, and not exposed to reflection from the ground. 



OH 

04 
07 h 
7HJ 

81 J 
win 

nii' { 
74 J? 
07U 
0053 



No. 5. 

Abstract Register of Ilain at Hopetown from January, 1839, 
to April, 1842. 





1839. 


1840. 


1841. 


1842. 


January . 


320 


531 


0117 


075 


February . 


500 


0-02 


1'04 


210 


March . . 


314 


0-29 


1-42 


0-23 


April . . 


002 


0-43 


021 


000 


May . . 


1-03 


0-59 


1-02 




Juno . . 


3 23 


0-14 


387 




July . . 


1 5-00 


21 •58 


1901 




August ■ . 


2070 


13-13 


17-03 




September . 


000 


8-11 


828 




October 


000 


o-on 


024 




November. 


002 


O-20 


1-20 




December . 


0-20 


00 
6794 


2 '02 
59-20 




Totals . , 


0711 
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No. G. 

Dr. G. C. Wallick, at present attached to my regiment, and who 
lias hnri some experience of the Dhoon, has kindly furnished me 
with the following note: — 

" Fevers ure comparatively rare in the valley of the Dhoon during 
the dry months of the year, with the exception of such as arise from 
accidental causes, local influence exerting very little effect at such 
times in inducing any peculiar type of the disease. During the 
rain, however, and in consequence of therich. and rank vegetation 
in which the whole valley is clothed, from being under the action 
of numberless small streams, from the formation in the lower ground 
of extensive and stagnant marshes, and more especially from the 
miasma exhaled from the exuberant growth and increase of the 
underwood, as also of the trees themselves composing these mighty 
forests, fevers, somewhat peculiar and local, are generated ; and, in 
fact, for a European constitution, at the above season, even a 
journey through, far more a residence in, these wilds, would bo 
certain of producing them. The most prominent distinguishing 
features of these fevers are their approaching latterly, from a remit- 
tent to intermittent, more nearly to the continued, and verging into 
the typhoid, with its concomitant low delirium and rapid prostra- 
tion. For this season travelling is as much as possible avoided, 
although the risk is frequently run, and even with impunity. Of 
course, where the forests have been cleared, and the land undergone 
draining and regular tilling, the climate is as healthy us in any 
other parts of India." 



